


























PRINT’s cover is an interpre- 
tation of the multitude of en- 
tries in the A.I.G.A.’s Design 
and Printing for Commerce 
exhibition by artist Jerome 
Snyder. A many-time award 
winner for his designs, Snyder 
is now Art Director for Sports 
Illustrated. 
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LE PONT NOTRE DAME, MENDE, an etching by John Taylor Arms (American 1887-1953) 


(Mehawl. Superfine Text, 
oo ano Bristol 





This finest of texts, rich in appearance and extraordinary for cleanliness, 
has established itself as first choice among designers and producers 


of fine printing when quality and good taste are first considerations. 
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TOP DRAWER 
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42 i-2 Per Cent 
One of our acquaintances who is known as having 
something to do with graphics was asked, not so 
long ago, to talk to a college-level organization 
which deals with “Communications.” Since his 
field is visual communication, he was asked to 
speak on that subject. 

A normally honest person with a Calvinistic 
background, he did not speak for it or against it; 


he spoke about it. But he voiced his convictions. 


that our culture is basically a word culture, he 
warned against the dangers of looking at visual 
communications as a cure-all, and he pointed out 
that blindly applying to all fields methods that are 
good in specific instances can be disastrous. 

After this speech there was enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and one professional-looking gentleman got 
up to ask the first question: “Mr. T., what percen- 
tage of a book should be illustrated?” 

Our friend replied promptly and without crack- 
ing a smile, “Forty-two and-one-half per cent.” 
“Thank you,” said the professor. Everyone who 
had a pencil jotted down the answer. 





AA's 

Apparently, Winston Churchill is not the only 
writer in history with an “amusing” propensity 
for making copious corrections on printed copy. 
A New York Public Library exhibit of Walt Whit- 
man’s work shows that this poet, too, was given 
to re-writing at great length—and even made his 
corrections on copies of published editions of his 
famous “Leaves of Grass.” Among the exhibit’s 
treasures is Whitman’s own corrected copy of the 
first edition of ‘‘Leaves,” to which he had also 
attached no less than seven manuscript versions 
between 1855 and 1870. Of particular interest are 
200 unbound pages from the American edition 
published in 1867 and “prepared” again by Whit- 
man for the British press. Few lines are added, 
but many changes were made in punctuation. An 
1872 photograph of Whitman, with original wet 
plate negative, is also on display. 
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3 The complete lettering book: 


LETTERING 


The History and Technique of Lettering as Design 
by Alexander Nesbitt 


The first really comprehensive history 
of letters and types 
in a practical lettering book 


A set of lessons 


for the teacher or student— 
including teaching points and practical hints 


95 pages of examples 
in sizes large enough 
to make the style and technique of the letter 
or type clear and understandable 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Your own book dealer can supply you; 
or send $6.00 to PRINT with your name 
and address for a postpaid copy. 
This is a 744” x 1034” book, beautifully 
* bound, 320 pages, completely indexed. 
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Top Drawer (Cont’d.) 





Lion Tamer 

The whimsical eye and incisive woodcutting hand 
of Antonio Frasconi is almost self-evident on the 
contents page of this issue and in the fearful 
“Cowardly Lion” that heads our feature, The 
Lion’s Tail. PRINT has shown this artist’s work 
in the past but never before as an integral part of 
our editorial design. Latér this year we plan a 
Personality in Print on our new “Lion Tamer.” 

Born only 36 years ago in Uruguay, Frasconi 
inherited from his Italian parents an appreciation 
of the woodcut so popularly employed to illustrate 
17th century books in Europe. When Frasconi 
started out to help popularize woodcuts again he 
had assistance from the Art Students League, 
which brought him to New York on a scholarship 
in 1945. In 1946 his prints were exhibited at the 
Brooklyn Museum here, and the Weyhe Gallery 
has been displaying his work regularly ever since. 
The artist has also done work for Fortune Maga- 
zine and, on two different Guggenheim fellow- 
ships, has devoted himself to woodcuts designed 
to illustrate children’s books and classic volumes 
of poetry. 

Frasconi likes to work in tremendous sizes 
(up to 40 x 30 inches). His colored woodcuts have 
unique vitality though his work in black and white 
is almost certainly as compelling and alive. For the 
past two years, the Smithsonian Institute has been 
circulating a show of Frasconi’s all over the coun- 
try. The Weyhe Gallery in New York will hold its 
annual Frasconi exhibit late this spring. 





Palishades ? 


A publicity release that landed on our desk reads: 
“Palisades Amusement Park, called by Robert 
Coates in his 20 page New Yorker article on the 
park as a “Land of enchantment” features the 
largest selection of thrill and amusement park 
rides to be found anywhere. In ultramodern archi- 
tecture, Palisades Amusement Park is redone in 
58 different shades of pastel each year.” 
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Art and Science 


For centuries philosophers have been discussing 
or debating the kinship between art and science— 
while all along the artists and scientists have 
found a kinship of their own. Such a kinship has 
been expressed in modern times between the fa- 
mous physicist, Albert Einstein, and the late 
Joseph Scharl, a Bavarian painter who immi- 
grated to the United States in 1938. 

Scharl met Einstein in Germany during the 
’20s and developed a friendship which lasted to 
the end of Scharl’s life. In 1929 the city of Nuern- 
berg purchased Scharl’s portrait of Einstein, be- 
fore both men became exiles from the Nazi gov- 
ernment. At Scharl’s death this past December, 
Albert Einstein put down his own thoughts about 
his friend in the moving words on page 20. 
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Address Known 

A recent release by the United States Information 
Agency reminds us that several years ago we put 
together what has now become PRINT’s “Type- 
writer Issue” (Vol. VII, No. 3, June 1952). We 
also remember that we gambled on, for us, a rather 
large overprinting. It paid off, for we are still get- 
ting orders. But one extra order proved difficult to 
have delivered. It was from Andrew Goy, an Hun- 
garian subscriber and a typewriter inventor. 

Mr. Goy asked for an extra copy to be sent to 
him. One went off, 4th Class mail: Unreceived. A 
second by airmail, at what we considered great 
cost: Unreceived. A third by registered mail: Still 
Unreceived. But accepting at face value the Post 
Office motto of “Neither rain nor etc.,” we tried a 
fourth time through a mutual friend in Denmark 
~—and we made it! Goy finally got “The Typewriter 
Issue.” 

We were reminded of all this by the U.S.I.A. 
handout which reads in part: 

“The owner of a typewriter in Communist- 
dominated Hungary must register the serial num- 
ber with the police, as we must do with firearms 
and similar dangerous weapons. A special license 
is required in Roumania to own a typewriter or 
duplicating machine and fines are levied if a ma- 
chine is moved without prior police consent. Simi- 
lar restrictions on these secret weapons have been 
in force in Czechoslovakia for some time. Appar- 
ently the strict surveillance of these engines of 
destruction is to prevent the typing and copying 
of anti-Communist material.” 

No wonder poor Goy had trouble getting his 
hands on the “The Typewriter Issue.” 
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EARLY 
FLORENTINE 
| DESIGNERS and 
ENGRAVERS 
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JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS’ de- 
tective work establishes with a wealth 
of fascinating illustrations that five 
Florentine masters—Finiguerra, Pollaiu- 
olo, Baldini, Botticelli, and Rosselli— 
were the designers and, sometimes, the 
engravers of the early Florentine prints 
and nielli which have so long remained 
in the limbo of anonymity. All these 
ati: Paces possibly Rosselliworked 

s; Mr. Phillips traces the 
making of engravings back to that art 
and craft, and goes on to describe the 
making of nielli and engravings in Flor- 
ence as a collaborative enterprise of re- 
nowned artists. A Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Book, 8%x11%, 176 illustra- 
tions. $12.50 





PRINTING AS AN ART | 
By RAY NASH 
This beautiful book commemorates the fiftieth anni- 
versary of The Society of Printers, the oldest and 
most distinguished association of printers in America. 
The book surveys American printing processes, typo- 
graphic styles, and the arts and crafts movement; the 
story of the Society’s leadership and influence is told 
in terms of its outstanding craftsmen, designers, and 
men of letters—among them De Vinne, Heintze- 
mann, Johnson, Updike, Dwiggins, Rollins, Rogers, 
and Ruzicka; and 80 illustrations display their 
achievements. $6.00 


CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY 
CHIANG YEE introduces us to the aesthetic values, 
fascinating techniques, and cultural significance of a 
craft that is one of the world’s oldest arts. With a 
preface by Sir Herbert Read. Illustrated throughout. 
$6.00 
A GRAMMAR OF CHINESE LATTICE 
By DANIEL SHEETS DYE. With more than 1300 
delicate line drawings, ys ra in all their variety 
and beauty the designs of Chinese lattice windows. 
$6.50 
PRINTS AND VISUAL COMMUNICATION 
WILLIAM M. IVINS, Jr's unique history and 
stimulating analysis of graphic communications from 
early 15th-century woodcuts down to modern pho- 
tography and photo-engraving. “Well illustrated, 
well written, thoughtfully organized.”—Books Abroad. 
84 illustrations. $8.50 


Ask your bookseller about these hand. and luabi 
books—or write for further information to Dept. T-313. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
{iy 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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The shortest distance between you and 
the successful display is one inch... 


This inch is 220 pages long and has 867 illustrations, blueprints 
and diagrams. It is between the two covers of Victor Strauss’ 


P. O. P. CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


a Manual for the planning, construction and 
production of displays, covering every kind 
and every aspect of successful displays. $15. 


For your Free Brochure, write to 


PRESENTATION PRESS 


Dept. A, P. O. Box 3, New York 24, N. Y. 
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Are you HAUNTED 

and/or DAUNTED 
by 

SPANISH ? 





We'll set 
your 
SPANISH ADS 


with the 


LATIN AMERICAN SLANT 


and the accent 


on the RIGHT syllable 


Give us layouts 

or just copy and available space 
or 

tell us what you have in mind 

... we'll write copy 

and make layouts 


HOUSE ORGANS 
a specialty 


CARLOS LOPEZ PRESS 
22-14 FORTIETH AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY I, NEW YORK 








21.00 aworeél : 
hand lettering 
On film : 


no minimum . 
24 hour service 
; ; Book of Styles on request 
: RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 

305 East 46th Street, New York 17 + MU 8-2445 
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or the most exacting Galf-tone 
WMofaek Engraving offers you 
shiffed Nee England craftsmanship 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Qreenfield, WMassachusetts 
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COLOR LAB WORKS FOR BOTH 


qm 

. ,/° ©& ART DIRECTOR OR EN- 
iF ar GRAVER submits original 
copy (transparencies, art, Carbros, Flexi- 
chromes) to the lab. Originals are dupli- 
cated to exact size of layout. Density, 
contrast and color corrections are made op- 
tically to preserve photographic image. 


COLOR CORRECTIONS are 

ZS also locally controlled. ART 

DIRECTOR’S instructions are carried out 

to fit the need of the engraver. Backgrounds 

removed and added. Flesh retouched. Col- 

ors strengthened. Shadows opened and 
highlights softened. 





) | | SKILLFUL CUTTING of each 
color unit to 1/100 of an inch, 
to the layout, by exacting technicians. Per- 


fect inserts made and complicated butt joins 
are daily tasks. 








ASSEMBLING the color cor- 
rect, density correct and fin- 
ished units is the final step. Stripping and 


| 


butt joins are cemented perfectly by our 
special process. Layout ratio is held exactly. 


PREPARED COLOR COPY 
is now a single unit. Ready for 
“one shot” by the engraver. Saving by same 
focus, same exposure, corrected color. No 





more worries over retouched Carbros, 
“over or under” Ektas or weak Flexis. 





3 DAYS LATER — Another 
Color Composite leaves the lab. PRE- 
PARED COPY designed to give the ulti- 
mate in QUALITY. We guarantee results. 


ROBERT CRANDALL ASSOCIATES, iv«. 


222 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2253 








EDITORIAL 
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Somewhere in this issue of PRINT, there are 
reproductions of a shoe box, a mosaic, a cathedral, 
and a frieze for a public school. In future issues, 
we hope to indulge in similar apparent incongrui- 
ties. Are we arbitrarily or playfully trespassing 
fields that are not our own? 

The solidity of an era is measured by the inner 
coherence of its complexities. So, in turn, are its 
components; its social structure, its moral sub- 
stance, its spiritual utterances. 

We in the graphic arts with our specific pro- 
fessional responsibilities to word and image, more 
than others, perhaps, mirror the multiplicities of 
a total world and the mysteries of a total coher- 
ence. We manipulate for our limited purpose the 
story of today’s dilemma and of yesterday’s 
tragedy, the forms of man’s realities and the lan- 
guage of his ideas, his doubts, his illusions, his 
reports, his recorded laughter—the whole wide 
span of his symbolic thought: his life. 

Is it any wonder that in the face of this never- 
ending flow of infinite diversity, too overwhelming 
to cope with, we have often retreated from sub- 
stance and meaning and developed a certain 
mechanization of attitude? Is it surprising that 
we have timidly hidden in the formalities of our 
art for fear that fuller understanding and a more 
generous sense of belonging might tempt us to 
wander from question to question, further and 
further away from the practical tasks at hand? 

In quiet resignation, we felt with Robert 
Oppenheimer that “If we must live with a per- 
petual sense that the world and the men in it are 
greater than we and too much for us, let it be the 
measure of our virtue that the limits of our powers 
correspond to some special wisdom of life, of learn- 
ing, or of beauty.” We preferred not to know that 
between the linotype key and an all-embracing 
vision of the universe, there was ample latitude for 
reasonable curiosity. 

But this is no longer a time for quietism or 
retreat. True—the sudden stampede of science, 
technology, and mass production has brought forth 
a higher standard of living. But gradually and 
painfully we are beginning to familiarize our- 
selves with the seemingly inevitable by-products: 
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conformism, anonymia, and new and more effec- 
tive moulds to shape and hold the ill-fitting awk- 
wardness of free minds. Our efforts to understand 
find us hopelessly lost in an inextricable maze of 
causes and effects. The only alternative seems to 
be a willingness to accept the comforts of the new 
dogmas. But neither in the false security of the 
camps nor in Dr. Oppenheimer’s implied proposal 
for new ivory towers can man find acceptable 
moods for the integrity of his creative spirit. And 
today, as many times before in history, the artist 
is forced into the all too familiar position of the 
nonconforming rebel. 

The graphic artists, with one foot on the solidi- 
ties of technology and commerce, and the other in 
the fluidities of the arts, are symbolic protagonists 
in this dilemma. Our precarious balancing act has 
been having its daily tangible repercussions in our 
work, our schools, our organizations, and our 
magazines. What keeps us on our feet is our ability 
to determine a center of gravity. Personally, we 
will find it in the weight of our attitude and our 
conscience. Collectively, as a profession, we expect 
it to lie closer to the arts than to the new science, 
closer to the doubts of the mind than to the cer- 
tainties of the machine, closer to the heart than 
to the number. 

If at times we take a dim view of the brave new 
world in progress, it is because we respond to it as 
artists rather than as technicians. This does not 
imply that we are willing to let pessimism force us 
into inactivity. We feel wholly responsible and we 
are ready to accept new and unexpected alliances 
and to break old pacts. We know that by question- 
ing the doubtful benefits of specialization, by 
widening the range of our awareness and our 
sensitivities and by sharing the struggle that is 
common to all the arts, from architecture to music, 
from poetry to painting, from sculpture to cinema, 
we will still be in time to stop the machines short 
of the creative spirit of man. 

It is in coherence with these convictions that 
PRINT intends to wander beyond the margins im- 
posed by its title into neighboring fields, and join 
with the other arts in the defense of our intellec- 
tual freedom and our creative vitality. 
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FIGURATIVE TYPOGRAPHY 


We present here, without much comment, some old 
and some recent examples of figurative typog- 
raphy. We were shocked to discover that so obvious 
a temptation as drawing with words should have 
found in the long and busy history of printing so 
few sinners. While Mallarmé, Dylan Thomas, e. e. 
cummings, and others have dealt imaginatively 
with typographical settings in a non-figurative 
sense, Apollinaire is still the lonely classic among 
the poets. His calligrammes, “‘I] pleut,” and “la 
Tour Eiffel” are virtually symbols for the whole 
field of figurative typography. 

Our search naturally brought us such familiar 
whims as the delightful comment on flight from 
“Winnie the Pooh,” the Tail in “Alice,” and a few 
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tasteless advertisements. From last year’s crop of 
Christmas cards, we managed to salvage a tree set 
in type, complete with colored O’s hanging from 
Bodoni branches. In a school, we saw a student 
involved in a huge landscape of wooden type faces. 
But aside from these examples and the few we 
publish in the following pages, that’s about all. 
(And we know that somewhere in an office corner 
a talented but bored secretary is trying to type her 
boss’s face. ) 

We wonder how our competitive quest for nov- 
elty as well as our newly-acquired taste for 
experimentation has managed to avoid so rich an 
opportunity for expression, humor, attention- 
getting, and, why not, creative play? 


From “Winnie the Pooh” comes the 
amusing testimonial on flight below. 


Opposite: Picasso’s portrait of the 
French poet Apollinaire. It is the 
frontispiece for Gallimard’s edition 
of Apollinaire’s ‘“Calligrammes,” 
from which significant examples are 
shown on pages twelve and thirteen. 





The column is from “Arte of Eng- 
lish Poesie” (London, 1589). 
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1s bliffe with immortalitie. 
Her trymef? top of all ye (ee, 


Garnifh thecrowne 
Her iuf? renowne 
Chapter and head, 
Parts that maintain 
And womanhead 
Her mayden raigne 
In te gri tie: 
In bo mur and 
with ye vi ties 
Her roundnes and 
Strégthen the fate. 
By their increafe 
with out de bate 
Concord and peace 
Of her fup port, 
They be the bafe 
with fredfaftneffe 
Vertue and grace 
Stay and comfort 
Of Albions ref, 
The founde Pillar 
And [eene a farre 


Is plainely expreft 


Tall rately and firayt 
By this no He pour trayt 
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There was an old decanter 
and its mouth was gaping 
wide; the rosy wine had 
ebbed away and left 
its crystal side: and 
the wind went 
humming — 
humming up 
and down: the 
wind it flew, 
and_ through 
the reed-like 
hollow neck 
the wildest 
notes it blew. 

I placed it in 
the window, 
where the blast 
was blowing free, and 
fancied that its pale mouth 
sang the queerest strains to me. 

“They tell me—puny conquerors! the 
Plague has slain his ten, and war his 
hundred thousands of the very best of men; 
but I’—’twas thus the Bottle spake—‘“‘but I have 
conquered more than all your famous conquerors, so 
feared and famed of yore. Then come, ye youths and 
maidens all, come drink from out my cup, the beverage 
that dulls the brain, and burns the spirits up; that 
puts to shame your conquerors that slay their scores 
below; for this has deluged millions with the lava 
tide of woe. Tho’ in the path of battle darkest 
streams of blood may roll; yet while I kill 
the body, I have damned the very soul. 

The cholera, the plague, the sword 
such ruin never wrought, as I 
in mirth or malice on 
the innocent have 
brought. And 
still I breathe 
upon them, and 
they shrink before my 
breath, while year by year my 
thousands go my dusty way of death.” 


Chalices and bottle by e. e. cum- 
mings (‘‘Poems 1923-1954,”’ 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.); Aldus 
Manutius, (Venice’s great fifteenth 
century printer); and Warfield C. 
Richardson (1823-1914). 
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One 
day in May when Chamberlain 
went out for exercise, he blithely strolled 
down Oxford Street, beneath sun-brightened skies. But 
suddenly he felt a qualm—what was it he forgot? Could he 
have failed to tell the king about the Irish plot; or could he 
have some conference set for this very hour; and did he warn the 

royal guards to double guard the Tower? Now while he pondered many 

things, a cloud shut out the sun, but Chamberlain kept wondering what 
he had or hadn’t done; until a downpour dashed all thoughts of state 
and protocol. “By Jove! I recollect,” he cried, “I left my parasol!” 


“Ah!” “Ah” “Ah” “Ah” “Ah” 
! ! ! ! ! 
iti 
h 
e 
Ww 
! 1 
Ah 
' ew 
“The Umbrella Man,” by Aimee Ch- 


Jackson Short, comes from Clement 
Wood’s “Poets’ Handbook,” (Green- 
berg, N. Y., 1940). So does Richard- 
son’s “Song of the Decanter,” on the 
preceding page. 


“The Arc” is from a recent ad- 
vertisement for the “English Art 
Journal.” 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 
21 CROMWELL ROAD LONDON 
A REVIEW OF THE VISUAL ARTS 





RONALD SEARLE, HENRION, JOHN MINTON, FRANK DOBSON 


SIR COLIN ANDERSON, HENRY MOORE, ERIC CROZIER 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE, SIR HERBERT READ, MICHAEL 
AYRTON ARE SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
PREVIOUS ISSUES: IF YOU HAVEN’T SEEN A 
COPY RECENTLY AND CAN’T OBTAIN ONE 
WRITE TO US AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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PRINTERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIMEN 
EXCHANGE 


by Sean Jennett 


In 1879 Thomas Hailing, a working printer of 
Cheltenham, England, wrote to the editor of the 
Paper and Printing Trades Journal to suggest a 
scheme by which printers might regularly ex- 
change examples of their work. Hailing hoped that 
a hundred printers would each send a hundred 
copies of his specimen, printed on a standard size 
of leaf, to a central office, where the specimens 
would be collated and bound into sets, and a com- 
plete set returned to each contributor. 

The editor of the journal to which this sugges- 
tion was sent was Andrew W. Tuer, a remarkable 
man who began printing as a hobby and joined a 
stationer to found the firm of Field & Tuer, of the 
Leadenhall Press, in Leadenhall Street in the City 
of London. He had interests beyond printing, for 
he became known as a collector of silver, china, and 
engravings, and as an authority on the work of 
Bartolozzi. He also wrote several books on printing 
and engraving. 

Tuer immediately threw his extraordinary 
energies into the creation of the Exchange, using 
the Paper and Printing Trades Journal as his 
medium of communication. He was assisted by 
Robert Hilton, who in a testimonial miniature 
volume of the Exchange was variously described 
as editor, sub-editor, or conductor. 

The idea of an Exchange was not altogether 
new, but no practical proposition had been put 
forward before. Tuer’s Exchange was the first to 
appear. Printers had become more and more con- 
scious of design during the fifty years from 1830, 
which saw the development of the display face and 
the rise of advertising. By 1880 the printer had an 
immense and varied array of material at his com- 
mand and a vigorous demand for display printing 
and for originality and novelty at all costs. In 
meeting this demand the printer had come to 
regard himself as an artist, or at least as a de- 
signer, and the best kind of printing was ‘art 
printing’ in which ingenuity was regarded as an 
important qualification. 

English critics, however, felt that the quality 
of typographical design in England wes inferior 
to that on the Continent and in Ameriva, and the 
desire to improve it was a motive cf importance 


in the foundation of the Exchange. All the motives, 
indeed, were those of a practical altruism, for no 
one can have made money from the idea. The mem- 
bership fee was one shilling, which covered the 
collating of the specimens and the postage and 
packing for their return to the contributors. In 
addition Tuer, and presumably Hilton also, had to 
deal with a massive correspondence. Any cun- 
tributor might have his set of specimens hot-rolled 
for two shillings, and for six shillings he could 
have them bound magnificently in half parchment 
and vellum, laced with catgut and blocked in gold 
on front and spine, It should be observed that there 
were no volumes for general sale. The numbers 
were limited to the number of contributors, and 
only contributors could get them. This means that 
these volumes are among the most limited of 
limited editions. 

The first volume of the Exchange appeared in 
1880. It was a success beyond all hope. Instead of 
the centum of enlightened printers that Hailing 
had tentatively suggested, two hundred and thirty 
had joined the Exchange and 178 of them had sent 
specimens for the first collection. On the other 
hand, the twice-yearly publication originally plan- 
ned proved too much of a tax upon printers, and 
after the second volume, publication was annual. 
Success continued and volume IV, despite a ship- 
wreck in which several batches of American speci- 
mens were lost, contained 344 specimens. The four- 
hundred mark, or thereabouts, was high water for 
the Exchange, and it continued in this region until 
volume X appeared in 1889. Between volumes VIII 
and IX the publication was taken over by the Brit- 
ish Printer, a young and vigorous journal, and 
Tuer and Hilton ceased to have any connection 
with it. The impetus of their energy and influence 
evidently carried on as far as volume X, which, 
with 402 contributors, of whom 72 were foreign, 
was a volume worthy of its predecessors. 


The new masters of the Exchange, however, 
lacked the wit and the taste of those they had dis- 
placed. Contributions began to fall off while their 
quality declined and Volume XV included two 
years instead of one, yet was the slimest until that 
time. The next volume, the last, was three years in 
coming, not appearing until 1898. 

The movement had persisted for eighteen years. 
Its early success naturally brought into the field 
a number of others, all in other countries. The 
English Exchange was of course predominantly 
English in its membership, though, not without 
justification, it called itself international. Its 
rivals were much more nationalistic, although they 
too welcomed contributions from abroad. All of 
them were more expensive for the subscriber than 
was the English one, and offered less value for 
more money. Nevertheless, it is surprising that not 
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one of them was a success. The German Exchange 
came nearest to Tuer’s in quality, but even that 
did not last for long. 

In 1886 Ed. H. McClure edited the first volume of 
the American Printers’ Specimen Exchange, with 
approximately a hundred contributors. McClure 
found it hard going from the beginning. Contri- 
butions were both inferior and difficult to come 
by, and continued so. Evidently the Americans 
also need whipping in, although they were sending 
contributions to the English Exchange in quanti- 
ties that would have helped McClure’s venture 
towards success. He persisted for four volumes, 
and then sadly admitted defeat. 

The many volumes of the Exchanges, and espe- 
cially those of the English Exchange, offer an 
excellent conspectus of the typographical taste and 
style of the period, as they varied from printer to 
printer and country to country, and they show also 
the diverse levels of technique, the type faces in 
use and their popularity, and further, an interest- 
ing collection of papers. 

Not all of the work is of the first quality. While 
the editors hoped for the best, they had power to 
reject inferior specimens, and did so. Tuer, for 
example, kept firmly in mind that the purpose of 
the Exchange was to improve the standard of 
printing. However, he would frequently include 
second-rate specimens because he hoped that the 
contrast and the revelation of their inadequacy 
would do the printer a great deal of good; but he 
did not fail to mention the matter, and he (or 
Hilton) had an acid pen. Many of the specimens 
were commercial jobs of which the printer was 
proud; others were especially made for the Ex- 
change. The things they did on these bespoke 
specimens were improbable and commercially fan- 
tastic. Designs of curves, diagonals, and straight 
lines, which we would draw with a compass and a 
ruler and print from a line plate, were set up from 
brass rule with a virtuosity quite unknown now, 
and tints were cut to fit to fine-rule borders with a 
precision of cutting and register that few modern 
printers could attempt. The composition of some 
of these specimens must have taken weeks; and 
machining thereafter in six or seven workings 
was a matter of course. 

National differences in taste and manner are 
clearly perceptible. Allowing for the stylistic dif- 
ferences of the period, the Germans were what 
essentially they are today, orderly, definitive, and 
technically immensely capable. To modern eyes 
they are certainly the best designers and printers 
in the Exchanges. Technically their work was usu- 
ally impeccable: the flat tints of which they made 
such good use are delicate and smooth, and intri- 
cate rule combinations are perfectly joined. 
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It is odd that the English should none the less 
admire the American more. To be the equal of the 
Americans was to be excellent indeed. There is 
something of the Continental style visible in 
American work, in the lavish use of tints bordered 
by rules, for example, but there the similarity 
ends. Where the Germans sought dignity and ex- 
cellence, the Americans, it seems, sought origi- 
nality, expressiveness, startling display. Their 
colours are always cruder, the combinations harsh 
and inharmonious, their main lines set at a chal- 
lenging angle. They were not blessed with a deco- 
rative common letter like Fraktur, but they cer- 
tainly desired one, and the typefounders did their 
best with hosts of curlicued and fantastic letters 
intended to match elaborate borders. The results 
were generally vulgar. 

In England the typographical scenery was very 
different. Compared with German and American 
work, English printing seems poverty-stricken; 
but it is only seeming. A typical English example 
may appear colourless and pale and yet on exami- 
nation prove to contain five or six workings. The 
immediate reason for the difference is the absence 
of solid tints. The English manner was to print one 
line in red, the next in black, the next in blue, the 
fourth in gold, and so on. And there was the fan- 
tastic notion that no two lines should be in the same 
type, if it could be avoided. This display of varie- 
ties was so much admired and the sense of fashion 
was so strong, that the editor (Hilton, surely?) 
felt it necessary to criticize certain specimens on 
the ground that evidently no typefounder’s travel- 
ler had visited the printer recently. It seems certain 
that the enormous variety of type faces in the ’80s 
came in a stream with which the printer felt that 
he must keep pace. 

No printer or graphic designer, I imagine, can 
consider the volumes of the Exchanges without a 
sigh for glories and opportunities past. If the work 
of the 1880’s is not in our opinion fine art, it was 
undeniably grand, and it was happy. We may be 
supercilious about them—though less so than we 
were—but the Victorians had something we have 
not, and which I think we have missed. They knew 
and loved complexity and intricacy, colour and 
lavishness, and these things are part of the funda- 
mental composition of man. If we are right in re- 
fusing to agree that their work can be called art, 
we are wrong if we speak from any sense of a 
superior aesthetic. I think we should be envious. 
1 think we should be aware of the eroding sus- 
picion that our souls have been meaner, less ample, 
less secure. But we have begun to repent, for we 
have begun again to like design, ornament, and 
decoration for their own sake, and to forget the 
strictures of the functional. 
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JOSEF SCHARL 


Albert Einstein here commemo- 
rates painter Josef Scharl, who 
died in New York this winter. His 
moving words for an artist friend 
heighten our faith in the unity 


of Man. 


The joy of personal relationship with this warm- 
hearted and outstanding man was mine but for a 
few years. But they were sufficient to establish be- 
tween us a strong, intimate and happy friendship. 
Everything about Scharl was true, genuine and 
unspoilt. He had gazed into the tragedy and abyss 
of human existence and had a deeper capacity for 
suffering than most men, but he could not be 
permanently depressed by anything. His radiant 
sense of humor and the strong interest he took in 
his fellow men always triumphed over discourage- 
ment and paralyzing resignation. Though fate had 
not dealt kindly with him, he remained so rich in 
inner strength that he could always give encour- 
agement and support to weaker natures. 

Neither as artist nor man did Scharl] ever give 
in to half-hearted compromise. He deemed it im- 
possible to smooth his own path by any sacrifice of 
honesty. Great and born artist that he was, he 
followed his inner voice alone, which led him un- 
hesitating along the straight path to ever higher 
mastership and maturity. He could not be misled 


by the passing fads that turn up in the realm of art, 
though he by no means clung to traditional forms 
and prejudices. The lucid expression of his per- 
sonal artistic experience was what he sought and 
achieved. The striving towards this goal was his 
dominating passion. It imparted to him the utmost 
creative power which never left him, even in times 
of great physical suffering and up to his sudden 
death. 

The unexpected hour of parting overtook him 
at a most fruitful period of creative work. Such is 
the end of those whom we feel to be the favorites 
of the gods. 

We, his surviving friends, shall think of him 
with love and admiration as long as we live. 

The small group of those who are lovingly con- 
cerned with the understanding of art, will come to 
realize more and more, what Josef Scharl has 
given to the world. 


FA Gotta ’ 
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by Frank Lieberman 


The Woodcuts of Rev. Jonathan Fisher 


Every once in a while, when there seems altogether 
too much to do, I save myself from the brink of 
despair by considering the activities of a recent 
acquaintance, the Reverend Jonathan Fisher. 

Born in New Braintree, Massachusetts on the 
7th of October, 1768, Fisher spent most of his life 
at Blue Hill, Maine. Here he served as the min- 
ister of the Congregational] Church for some 47 
years, retiring because of old age and passing to 
what I am sure must have been a splendid reward 
in 1847. 

During his years in Maine this energetic serv- 
ant of the Lord built his house, raised a large 
family, farmed, hunted and fished to fill his larder 
and, when not occupied by his multitudinous 
duties as minister and husbandman, made up a 
system of shorthand which he used in writing his 
sermons and diaries, wrote quantities of poetry 
(some of which he published), compiled a Hebrew 
Lexicon, painted a large number of views and por- 
traits, helped to establish the Blue Hill Academy 
and served as trustee of the Bangor Theological 
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Seminary, built a clock and several “machines” 
(purpose unstated), and built and operated the 
first windmill in Blue Hill. He also bound books, 
made furniture and picture frames, taught himself 
the art of wood engraving, and devised his own 
printing press. 

My acquaintance with the Reverend dates from 
one midnight in the summer of 1953, when passing 
the time o’ night with Frank Teagle —— printer, 
chief-cook and bottle-washer at the Elm Tree 
Press here in Woodstock. As we talked across the 
rumbling Chandler & Price my eye was caught by 
an ex libris he was printing for the Library at 
Blue Hill, Maine. The cut was signed J. F. 1832. 
Teagle said he had borrowed it when in Blue Hill 
in the spring. He told me a little about the Rev- 
erend Fisher and produced a copy of his book, 
“Scripture Animals, or Natural History of the 
Living Creatures Named in the Bible, Written 
Especially for Youth; Illustrated with Cuts. By 
Jonathan Fisher, A. M./Portland, Published by 
William Hyde, 1834.” 





















































Delighted by the primitive quality of the en- 
gravings I wondered if any of them might still be 
extant. Frank seemed doubtful but as he had 
already found the “label” (as we subsequently 
learned Fisher had termed it) he said he’d look 
around when he went to Blue Hill next week. 

He did, and as a result sent me the following 
telegram: 


MAN THE PUMPS YOU’LL DROOL AND DROOL 
OVER THE TREASURES I’M BRINGING YOU WHICH 
ARE BEYOND ALL EXPECTATIONS AND MAY 
MEAN LONG WINTER EVENINGS FOR US AND 
SPECIAL ALLOCATION FROM MY PRIVATE WORKS 
ADMINISTRATION BUT PRINT MAY END UP WITH 
A SCOOP AND ANYWAY WE’LL HAVE 121 PRETTIES 
11. 

Shortly after arriving in Blue Hill Teagle 
spoke of my interest in the engravings to Mr. 
Roland Howard, an antiquarian who is living in 
and helping to restore Fisher’s old house. There 
was no difficulty finding the engravings; 121 of 
the original 142 in Scripture Animals were in a 
cupboard, all neatly wrapped and tied just as 
Fisher had left them, and in a wooden box which 
he had probably made tocontain them, Presumably 
no one had asked about them before. 

Besides the box of engravings Mr. Howard also 
lent Frank the simple hand press (or perhaps it 
should be’ called a foot press, for we had to stand 
on it to pull proofs, even on dampened paper) 
which Fisher had devised and made in order to 
see the result of his engravings. 

As Teagle had anticipated, we spent a number 
of last winter’s nights pulling proofs of the cuts. 
We tried using Fisher’s press but found we were 
able to get better proofs (better I’m sure than the 
Reverend himself ever saw) on the regular mod- 
ern proof press. 

“As a wood engraver, Jonathan Fisher was a 
primitive and crude amateur,” writes Janet S. 
Byrne, in The Princeton Library Chronicle, Vol- 
ume VI, Number 4, “‘but he is worth considering as 
an example typical of early wood engravers in 
America. According to Mr. Gaylord Hall, (a des- 
cendant of Fisher’s), who very kindly searched 
and transcribed the Fisher Diaries in his posses- 
sion for Fisher’s own remarks on prints, the first 
mention Fisher made of wood engraving occurs in 
July 1793. Fisher was at Dedham on vacation from 
Harvard [where he received his formal education. 
F. L.| and writes as though he were used to en- 
graving or at least had done it before: 


Dedham July 22-27, 1793. Worked on the 
farm; engraved on boxwood, began a small 
printing press. 

July 29-Aug. 3. Worked on printing press and 
haying. 


Aug. 5-10, 1793. Worked some on the farm. 
Finished my printing press; engraved a little 
and struck off a number of prints from box- 
wood cuts. 


“It is notable that Alexander Anderson, ‘first en- 
graver on wood in America,’ is supposed to have 
first mentioned using boxwood for wood engrav- 
ing in his diary on June 25, 1793. There is no ques- 
tion of comparing Fisher’s work to Anderson’s; 
Fisher was an amateur, and Anderson a profes- 
sional wood-engraver who, although he had been 
trained as a physician, was nevertheless the son 
of a printer and must have been well aware of the 
methods and techniques of the printing process as 
a child. Fisher on the other hand, wrote that he 
had no training as a wood-engraver and but little 
practice. The point is that at the same time that 
Anderson was becoming aware of wood-engraving, 
other Americans, among them Jonathan Fisher, 
were also experimenting and following in Thomas 
Bewick’s footsteps. In Fisher’s case there was very 
probably some direct stimulus... which started 
him to work engraving on boxwood. | His tran- 
scribed diary, kindly lent me by Miss Mary Ellen 
Chase, another descendant, makes no mention. of 
why he took up wood engraving; his references to 
it are, like those quoted from 1793, merely brief 
statements of what he did. F. L.| There always 
seems to have been a tradition behind him; Fisher 
was never a startling innovator when it came to 
any sort of artistic production, but he never seems 
to have been selfconscious about emulating any- 
thing with which he came in contact.” 

In his preface to Scripture Animals Fisher 
writes, ““As respects the Cuts, a few of them are 
from nature, but most of them are copied, and gen- 
erally reduced a little, to bring them conveniently 
within the compass of the page I have chosen for 
the work. Of the execution, I may remark, that not 
being able to hire them engraved, I have engraved 
them myself, and having had no instruction in the 
art, and but little practice, I can lay claim to no 
elegance in their appearance. I have endeavored 
to give a true outline; the filling up must speak for 
itself.” 

“The queer little cuts,” Miss Byrne continues, 
“although in his text identified as to iconographi- 
cal sources, are often signed or initialed by Fisher, 
and are sometimes dated. One of the main sources 
was Thomas Bewick’s Quadrupeds. Fisher stated: 
‘I have been indebted to Bewick, Mavor, the Cabi- 
net (possibly Samuel Griswold Goodrich’s “Cabi- 
net of curiosities, etc.”), several Lexicons, and 
some other works, and to nature.’ Although just 
when he came in contact with Bewick’s work is not 
evident it is to be remembered that the first edition 
of the Quadrupeds was published in 1793; the first 
American edition was published in 1804, Fisher 
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evidently worked on the cuts for Scripture Animals 
over a long period of years, and it would seem as 
though he only began to add the date to his blocks 
after he had been at work for some time. The earli- 
est dated block is one copied from Bewick in 1824, 
’ although Fisher wrote in his diary in 1795 that 
he had engraved an elphant, a rhinocerous, a horse 
and an ox, subjects which might have been in- 
tended for Scripture Animals. 

“Some twenty-eight of Fisher’s plates are 
labelled ‘From Nature’ or an equivalent phrase, 
but there are, in addition, eight other plates which 
Fisher probably did himself, and eleven more 
plates possibly done after nature. One of the more 
amusing and perhaps one of the earliest of these 
original cuts is Jonathan Fisher’s lion. He made a 
trip to Boston and paid fifty cents to see the model 
for this. The print is not dated, but since Fisher 
said he copied it after nature and that he went to 
see the model in 1794, it is very possible that the 
block itself was done in 1794. 

“Evidently Fisher was seldom if ever aware 
of the design of his plates; his woodcuts were 
simply a matter of expediency, therefore he rear- 
ranged the things he copied in a fashion which 
could be called if not tasteless, at least unaware 


... he stuck only to the necessary and to the out- 
line when he copied, doing very little ‘filling up’ 
that was superfluous, although he sometimes added 
a group of birds flying in the distance and stylized 
to the pattern every small child uses—a series of 
curved obtuse V-shapes.” 

“Whether Fisher had the slightest bit of origi- 
nality is questionable. If he copied at length from 
the work of others, if he always had a precedent 
for the things he did even when he did not copy, if 
he had no innate knowledge of design and only an 
inadequate knowledge of technique, what then can 
be his excuse? Why bother to look at his work? 

“Fisher worked in the interest of the Lord; he 
did his best, and consequently engraved with a 
kind of unselfconsciousness which was so complete 
and unsophisticated that he could try anything, 
including his own portrait in silhouette. If he had 
no sense of humor, if he could never be facetious 
or even subtle, he nevertheless produced things 
which have a charm of their own, a great honesty, 
and a certain admirable forthrightness. Before 
judging him it is wise to remember his own simple 
prefatory words, ‘I can lay no claim to elegance 
... I have endeavored to give a true outline; the 
filling up must speak for itself.’ ” 


























Printed works of Jonathan Fisher: 


Two ELEGIES, on the Deaths of Mrs. Marianne Burr, 
who died of a consumption, Jan. 2, 1795; and of Mrs. 
Rebekah Walker, who died of the same disorder, Jan. 
27,1795, aged 23. Pamphlet, not illustrated: 1796. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF EBENEZER BALL. Broadside, 
illustrated, 1811. 


YOUTH’S PRIMER, Containing a Series of Verses, Fol- 
lowed by Observations. Boston. Armstrong, 1817. 
Illustrated. (Only known copy in Boston Publié Li- 
brary.) 


ELLIOT’s SOLILOQUY, ov Lines on the Death of Seth 
Elliot, Executed at Castine for the Murder of One of 
His Children, December 30, 1824. Published by 
E. Brewster in Bangor. 1824. 
“We recollect that when Elliot was executed, a 
parson, Jonathan Fisher of Bluehill, appeared 
under the gallows, peddling ballads of his own 
composition, describing the murderer as a Uni- 
versalist making a dying confession of the error of 


that doctrine, and of his other sins. After it was 
printed, the prisoner was reprieved for some time, 
and the ballad became a little out of season.” 

Rev. W. A. Drew in Gospel Banner, Oct. 2, 1852 


SHorT Poems: /ncluding a Sketch of the Scriptures to 
the Book of Ruth: Satan’s Great Devise, or Lines on 
Intemperance, or a Dialogue on Universalism: and a 
Few Others on Various Subjects. A. Shirley, Portland, 
1827. Two illustrations; a temperance cut copied from 
an English engraver, John Collett, and an original 
engraving of Catherine Brown, an Indian convert to 
Christianity. 


SCRIPTURE ANIMALS, aforementioned, 1837 


A.biography of Fisher by Mary Ellen Chase was pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1948; The Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, Volume VI, No. 4, June 1945 and 
the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Vol- 
ume XLVII, No. 268, June 1949 contain articles on 
Fisher. 
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OTOMI PAPER DOLLS 


by René d’Harnoncourt 


Few visitors to Mexico hear about 
the Otomi Indians. They are among 
the earliest settlers of the highlands 
and most of them live in the states 
of Mexico and Hidalgo not too far 
from Mexico City. Their history, as 
far as it is known, is not very spec- 
tacular. The Otomis are farmers, 
living close to the land, and have 
always known how to survive when 
conquest swept their country. They 
have preserved their language, rit- 
ual and art in spite of the efforts of 
missionaries and administrators. 

Seven hundred years ago, three 
hundred years before the coming of 
the Spaniards, the war-like Aztecs 
invaded the Otomi country and 
made it part of their empire. 
Aztec settlements were established 
throughout the valleys and the 
Otomis moved a little closer to- 
gether, living their own unspectacu- 
lar lives on the outskirts of the 
Aztec towns. Even today nearly 
three-quarters of a millennium after 
the Aztec conquest, there are still 
Aztec villages where certain sec- 
tions are inhabited entirely by 
Otomis who have but little contact 
with their Aztec townsmen. The 
Otomis are pretty conservative 
people. A few years ago one of their 
chiefs was asked how they were get- 
ting along with their Aztec neigh- 
bors. “Reasonably well,” he replied, 
“We are trying to get accustomed 
to them.” Of all the Otomis, those of 
the Sierra de Puebla are the most 
conservative ones. They are rarely 
in contact with the outside world 
and practically unknown even to 
anthropologists. Except for an arti- 
cle by Bodil Christensen in the Re- 
vista Mexicana de Estudios Anthro- 
pologicos, 1953, very little has been 
written about them. 

Magic rules the life of the vil- 
lagers and the “Brujo” or witch doc- 
tor is the most important person 
because he has the power to prevent 
evil spirits from doing mischief and 
to call benevolent ones if they are 
needed. In order to carry on their 
practices, the “Brujos” have pre- 
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served one of the most ancient arts 
of Mexico — the making of paper 
from the bark of trees. These papers 
are cut out to form human and 
mythical figures used in curing cere- 
monies. The spirits of good people 
are represented in human form and 
made of light colored paper, while 
the bad people have often animal or 
monster heads and are made of dark 
paper. It is significant as Bodil 
Christensen tells us, that the spirits 
of good people are barefoot, while 
those of the evil ones wear shoes. 
This may well mean that the Otomis, 
who do not wear shoes, have never 
learned to look with a great deal of 
confidence at outsiders-with-shoes. 
But it also may mean that they re- 
sent anything that separates them 
from the earth. One of the “Brujos” 
who came to Mexico City on a visit 
refused to stay longer than three 
days. “There is so much pavement 
around here,” he said, “my feet can 
never touch the ground, and that 
makes me afraid.” 

As agricultural communities the 
Otomis villages of the Sierra de 
Puebla are naturally most concernea 
with the welfare of their crops and 
the figures depicting the various 
spirits of fruits and vegetables, 
which are used in ceremonies to in- 
sure a good crop, are made with 
particular care and are very beauti- 
ful. These figures are made of 
several layers of tissue paper 
(bought in nearby towns) and de- 
pict stylized human beings with 
plant forms growing out of them. 
They represent the spirits of the 
banana, the wild plum, the tomato, 
and other local products. In spite 
of the rigid stylization, the color of 
the paper and the florid adornment 
of fruit and vegetable forms make 
them seem very gay. It is a proud 
profession to be a “Brujo” or witch 
in the Sierra de Puebla. One of them 
was once asked how he could be 
reached by a messenger and he said, 
“Just ask for the principal witch of 
the village — not for the adjutant 
or some other ignorant person.” 
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In a world ever more various and new, more com- 
plex and more competitive, the need for effective 
collaboration between the artist, printer and busi- 
nessman, looms as large as mass production, mass 
markets, and the mass communication media. 

Billions of dollars are spent annually in the 
United States, by big and small business firms, to 
bring their diverse messages in printed form be- 
fore the public. The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has long been concerned with the problem of 
how to maintain, or promote, quality with quantity 
in commercial printing. 

Back in 1938 and ’39 only 500 to 600 business 
firms answered the A.I.G.A.’s first calls for out- 
standing representations of design and printing. 
Most of the interested companies, at that time, 
were located in the New York area. By contrast, 
this year the A.I.G.A. received more than 2600 
entries, from every section of this country and 
Canada, for its 13th Annual Exhibition of Design 
and Printing for Commerce. The show opens April 
18th at the Institute headquarters in New York. 

Entries wére judged by a jury including: Alvin 
Eisenman (Typographical Director, Yale Univers- 
ity Press); Una Johnson (Curator of Prints, 
Brooklyn Museum of Art) ; Walter Howe (Direc- 
tor of Design and Typography, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago); Robert Blattner (Art 
Director, Readers Digest Assn., Inc.) ; and Robert 
Pliskin (Art Director, McCann-Erickson, Inc.). 

These judges awarded Certificates of Excel- 
lence to 187 graphic art pieces which, in their well- 
considered opinion, most successfully integrate 
the best in design, typography, reproduction and 
presswork. Entries included direct mail folders, 
brochures, annual reports, catalogues, sales ma- 
terial, house organs, labels, record album covers, 
travel booklets, and letterheads. Final selections 
ranged from a mailing card, with a run of 500, to 
an annual report produced in excess of 400,000 im- 
pressions. 

After a two-week showing in New York, the 
exhibit will tour the United States, Canada, and 
probably Europe. 

On the A.I.G.A.’s committee for this year’s 
exhibit are not only designers, but also individuals 
representing different large-scale business en- 
terprises: Chairman, Lester Beall (Designer) ; 
Mounting, Louis Dorfsman (CBS Radio) ; Publica- 
tions, Charles E. Springhorn (Standard Oil Com- 
pany, N. J.) and Joseph Low (Designer) ; Public- 
ity, Leo H. Joachim (Editor and Publisher, Print- 
ing News) ; and Joyce Morrow (Executive Admin- 
istrator, A.I.G.A.). 
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1 & 2: Cover and page, for a Jubilee 
Magazine Christmas party, designed 
by Bob Gill. 3 & 4: Ladislav Sutnar 
designed this label and booklet in 
the distinctive Knoll manner. 5: 
Artist Walter Einsel and designer 
Louis Silverstein combined efforts 
for The New York Times. 
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6: R.R. Donnelley & Sons of Chicago 
demonstrate the use of Sheet Fed 
Gravure in a book designed by Doug 
Lang. 7: Charm Magazine used ar- 
tist Muriel Batherman for this mail- 
ing piece. 8: Designer Aaron Burns, 
for the Type Directors Club of New 
York. 9: Erik Nitsche’s striking use 
of the classical Nautilus shape has 
won many awards for the General 
Dynamics Corporation 1953 annual 
report. 10: Greeting card by 
designer-artist team, Harry and 
Marion Zelenko. 11: Frank Wagner’s 
design for E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
Printed by Herst Litho. 12: Olivetti 
promotion piece by Giovanni Pintori. 
13: Presswork by Davis, Delaney, 
Inc., for an Olivetti brochure de- 
signed by Leo Lionni. 14: Street & 
Smith used artist Andrew Warhol 
for this promotion piece. 
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HSL-116 


Concerto for Five Instruments in F majer 


Sonata for Flute and Harpsichord in C major 


Concerto for Three Instruments in D major 


Senate for Four Instruments in E minor 


Concerto tor Five Instruments in D major 
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Four Adagios .,/ Fugues /,, String Trio 





The Pasquier Trio 


Haydn Society 
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15: Alvin Lustig for the Museum of 
Modern Art. 16: Another Lustig de- 
sign, this one for a Haydn Society 
record album. 17: Designer Jerome 
Snyder interprets a Mozart theme 
for the Haydn Society. 18: The com- 
bined efforts of designer J. K. 
Fogleman and artist Eugene Karlin 
produced this organizational book 
for CIBA. 19: A Westminster record 
album jacket by Bob Gill and Tony 
Palladino. 20: Designer Will Burtin 
for the Upjohn Company’s maga- 
zine, Scope. 21: Kipe Offset used de- 
signer Herb Lubalin for their own 
Company promotion. 
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22: CBS-Columbia Television & 
Radio Receivers Catalogue, designed 
by Herb Lubalin. 23 & 24: Front 
and back covers of Abbott Labora- 
tories’ Christmas 1954 edition of 
WHAT’S NW, designed by Bruce 
Beck and artist Thomas Vroman. 
25: Ben Shahn’s illustration for 
“Praise Ye the Lord,” a Museum of 
Modern Art Christmas Card. 
26: Die-cut Christmas card by Alvin 
Lustig for Lightolier. 27: Time 
Magazine’s Advertising Promotion 
Department called on designer 
Richard Loew for this brochure 
cover. 28: University of California 
booklet designed by J. Chris Smith. 
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29: Lester Beall for the Lithogra- 
phers National Association, Ine. 
30: White Laboratories promotion 
designed by Jin Eng. 31: Designer 
Irving Miller of CBS Radio used 
Crafton Graphic lithography for 
this Ronald Searle illustration. 32: 
Another Herb Lubalin design, via 
Sudler & Hennessey Inc., for the 
Upjohn Company. 33: A Christmas 
keepsake for Henry Holt & Co., by 
designer Joseph Blumenthal and 
artist Thomas W. Nason. 34: Artist 
Will Bradley and designer Bert C. 
Chambers worked together for 
Strathmore Paper Company. 35: A 
McGraw Phillips Printing Company 
house promotion piece, designed by 
Robert Sutter. 36: Part of a month- Ss 
ly series, from the Push Pin Studio 
of New York, designed by Seymour 
Chwast, Milton Glaser, and Edward 
37 38 Sorel. 37: ‘“‘“Mortgage-burning 
party” invitation, designed by Jer- 
ome Gould for the Brentwood Coun- 
try Club. 38: Promotional folder for 
Chrome Print, Ine., designed by 
Albert Storz. 
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39: Bradbury Thompson’s design 
for a Davis, Delaney, Inc. announce- 
ment. 40: Christmas mailing piece 
by David Stone Martin for Lester 
Rossin Associates, Inc. 41: A sim- 
ple post card by Rita Stewart for 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 42: 
Double spread from a Charm Mag- 
azine promotion piece by designers 
Rosalind Taylor, Estelle Ellis, and 
Tom Courtos. 43: John Graham and 
Albert Sherman designed this TV 's 
promotion book for the National 
Broadcasting Company. 44: Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology : 
brochure designed by Muriel R. 
Cooper. 45: Muni Lieblein designed 
this promotion piece for Life. 
























“Books are keys 
to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates 
to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths 
that upward lead; 
Books are friends. 


Come, let us read,” 
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46 through 52: Pages from a series 
of promotional booklets designed by 
Louis Silverstein for The New York 
Times. 53: CBS Television booklet 
by designers Rudi Bass and Kurt 
Weihs. 54: Patti D. Baker designed 
this booklet for Steuben Glass, Inc. 
55: Tri-Arts Press, Inc. match book 
covers by Freeman Craw. 56: Enve- 
lope and die-cut announcement for 
the AIGA, designed by Fred J. 
Brauer. 57: Artist John Naso and 
designer Jack Leonard for Win- 
throp Products, Inc. 
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it’s the best shows that get the warmest welcome 


Television today as much a part of Amencan 
life aa the great showboats were to the people of 
the bag river towns. 

It fille the same needs, brings ihe same excitement 
lo more than 27 millon fambes—who welcune it 


for almost five hours every day 


But whether a show reaches its audience by bowt, 
by train—or electromagnetic radiation the mont 
unportant thing to most people ws the quality of 
the show itself. 
And it’s the show itself that matters most at CBS 
Television, where leadership in program popularity 
ia the result of a contingous effort to secure and 
veate programs that please people's tastes and 
sponsors’ budgets. 
In thie 1953-54 season alone it has presented 20 sew 
programs ty ls auchence and started the season 
with » 2]°| higher average rating thas any other 
network at nght and a Ji" lead during the day 
This program popularity has specdic meaning for 
advertisers inxday and tomorrow. For it’s a measure 
{ network competition in the markets where you 
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where networks compete and the audience has 


a chowe of what to see. 


Bringing this populanty to more and more markets 
the CBS Televimon Network bas grown from 74 
stations last year to L56 today. And our clients are 
using an average nighttime network that » 68° 
larger than « yeor ago 

This ever widening popularty helps explain why 
advertising billings on CES Television ore bigger 
than on any other network during the ‘inst ten 
months of 1963 — and bigger than ever before m 


television history 





“Wonderful,” they said... and then... NE TRIPLED IT! 
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58: New York Times promotion 





piece by Bill Sokal. 59: Designer 
William Golden and artist Robert 
Schneeberg for CBS Television. 60 
& 61: Christmas Festival of Music 
promotion kit containing sound film, 
title slides, and program notes. De- 
signed for CBS Television by Wil- 
liam Golden and Kurt Weiss. 62: 
Two letterheads designed by Saul 
Bass and printed by Kolton Broth- 
ers, Los Angeles. 63: Irving Miller 
design for CBS Station WBBM, 
Chicago. 34: E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany printed this special magazine 
insert for Scope. Designed by Will 
Burtin. 
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ment Head should inform Personnel of each such 
leave by memo as soon as authorized. 


CBS 20-YEAR CLUB 


Staff members who have twenty years or more of 
continuous service with the company automatically 
become members of the CBS 20-Year Clab. Each year 
at an informal gathering of the Club, new members 
are presented with an award and a service pin. 


PENSIONS 
CBS has a Pension Plan in which office employees 
are covered. The Company pays the entire cost of the 
Pension. Basic eligibility requirements are that you 
be 35 years of age and have been with the Company 
30 months, and be earning $3,000 a year. When you 
meet the eligibility requirements you will be notified 
directly by the Pension Plan Administrator and will 
be given all the details of the plan at that time. 


‘ aie 
LEGAL ADVICE Jed 


If you are in weed of legal advice, and do not know 
where to go, you might be interested in the Legal 
Referral Service. A list of their offices can be obtained 
from the CBS, Inc. Legal Department or the Per- 
sonnel Department. 

The Legal Service is a public service supervised 
by the Bar Association of New York City. 


65 & 66: Cover and spread from 
Employee Handbook issued by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. De- 
signed by Louis Dorfsman with 
drawings by Mitzi Melnicoff. 67: A 
John Graham design for the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
68 : Medical promotion piece, printed 
by Crafton Graphic, from a design 
by Herb Lubalin for his client, Sud- 
ler & Hennessey, Inc. 
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This is a Miehle 76, a 5 color unit press which permits individual make- 
ready for every plate, and is engineered to combine the essentials of high 
quality printing with the economies of high speed for large sheets. The 
M76 makes available 3,952 square inches of color on a sheet; unlimited 
fountain splits; better color matching; combination runs in two to five 
colors; positive register control on even the thinnest sheets; press-scoring 
of heavy stock; a functional fifth cylinder for economical handling of 
special tints, metallic inks, price changes, foreign language editions or 
extra colors during a regular press run... all of which adds up to top 
quality work at a lower unit cost. At Davis, Delaney TWO of these unique 
press giants are ready to serve you, a double reason why you should call 
when you want “Better Printing for Better Selling.” 





DAVIS, DELANEY, INC. 
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141 E. 25th St., New York 10, MUrray Hill 6-2500 + In Philadelphia: 1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, PEnnypacker 5-1877 
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October 1964 


American Society of Magazine Photographers 









INFINITY 


THE LION'S TAIL 


—s 
— 


A selection of what-nots 
from the desk 


of Leo Lionni. 


The man who made this box is an 
aggressively verbose little designer, 
all bundled up in some sort of army 
surplus rag. We thought that com- 
pared to much of the selfconscious, 
overcomplicated, overwordy packag- 
ing design we are accustomed to, 
his was a good, direct, bold state- 
ment. Hence our desire to photo- 
graph him next to his opus as is 
done with winners of packaging, 
art, or dahlia-growing competitions. 
But he modestly stepped aside. He 
did not seek publicity, he said. He 
merely wanted to give us a shine. 


We subscribe to Aperture, a 
quarterly about non-commercial and 
non-popular photography published 
on the West Coast. The integrity of 
its editorial attitude is well ex- 
pressed in the sobriety of its format 
and the quality of its printing. 

Infinity is published by the So- 
ciety of Magazine Photographers. 
We like the compelling strength of 
its symmetrical cover, designed by 
photographer Paul Weller. 























Our research on Figurative 
Typography landed us in “Arte of 
English Poesie” published in Lon- 
don in 1589. From it comes the 
column on which we placed Picasso’s 
bust of Apollinaire. This spread is 
from the same extraordinary book. 
In it we see some of the forms which 
centuries later, were used by poets 
such as Dylan Thomas and e.e. 
cummings. 
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This illustration, from an 1882 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, is entitled simply “The 
flying head put to flight.” It relates 
to an Iroquois myth about “a strange 
human-like creature, consisting 
of a head made terrific with 
large eyes and covered with long 
hair.” It has the disturbing mood of 


a Rousseau or a Max Ernst collage. 
The Reports, printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at a time when 
the words “creeping socialism” had 
not yet been invented, are an opu- 
lent and fascinating source not only 
for anthropologists, sociologists and 
their allies, but for designers, poets 
and their friends as well. 
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PHOTO MOROZ 


One of the things we like in 
primitive painters is their awkward 
directness, unspoiled by technical 
automatisms. But at the same time 
we are moved by their painstaking 
dedication to the task — without 
shortcuts, without compromises. In 
primitive lettering it is often that 
way too. Here, on a wall in Mexico, 
we are asked to behave like gentle- 
men, and we are informed with the 
traditional aid of an arrow pointing 
to the right, that the toilets are to 
the left. It is clear that he who did 
the lettering not only felt his re- 
sponsibilities to law and order, but 
also to beauty of letter forms. 
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Each day brings us new and 
more obvious evidence of the 
breaches between functionalism and 
the many variously disguised facets 
of contemporary romanticism. Oscar 
Nitzchke’s project for a cathedral in 
E] Salvador is a clear rejection of 
the functionalist clichés for freely 
expressive and frankly lyrical forms, 





Sele-arte is an eighty page mag- 
azine, slightly smaller than the 
Reader’s Digest. It is published by 
Olivetti in Italy and concerns itself 
(in Italian) with news from all the 
visual arts the world over. It is 
dense, active, and unarty. Each 
square inch is filled with words or 
pictures. It emanates a sense of ex- 
citement that is unique in the field 
of art-magazines. It is an eloquent 
proof that extravagant use of white 
space and pretentious layouts are 
by no means the only guarantees for 
a satisfying magazine. 
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Mary Callery’s charming frieze for 
a public school designed by U.N. 
architects Harrison and Abramovitz 
concerns itself with three La Fon- 
taine fables: the crow and the fox; 
the frog and the fox; and the three 
thieves and the donkey. Calligra- 
phers, typographers and designers 
will find here convincing solutions 
for familiar problems of space and 
form relationships. 
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ADVERTISING ART 
125 WEST 45TH ST. 


COLUMBUS 5-6460 

















THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF PAPERS AND BINDING 
MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 
The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 31ST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6770 
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TWELVE FABLES OF AESOP. Eighteen linoleum 
blocks by Antonio Frasconi illustrate 12 Aesop fables 
newly narrated by Glenway Wescott. Published by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1954. $10.00 

By Francis Harvey 


This most attractive volume is the first of a series 
of limited editions to be published by the Museum of 
Modern Art. Only 975 copies, designed and printed by 
Joseph Blumenthal at the Spiral Press in New York, 
are available to the general public. Mr. Blumenthal 
has done very well indeed by Antonio Frasconi, and 
the happy combination of Frasconi and Wescott has 
done equally well by Aesop. The book as a whole is 
precisely what the Museum of Modern Art intended 
it to be —a beautiful thing to see and touch, yet in- 
triguing to read, and hence a credit to all concerned. 
All 975 copies are personally signed by Messrs. Fras- 
coni, Wescott and Blumenthal. 

As far back as 1949 it was reported that Mr. Fras- 
coni, the bold Italian woodcutter from Uruguay, was 
at work illustrating themes from Aesop. His devotees 
will certainly not be disappointed in the 18 linoleum 
blocks printed in this volume. 

The rapport between Frasconi’s techniques and 
Aesop’s spirit is particularly exemplified in his illus- 
tration for “The Man Bitten by a Flea.” A glance at 
Frasconi’s figure of a man, weighted solidly to the 
ground by heavy black trousers and large rugged feet, 
immediately conveys the down-to-earth practicality 
of Aesop’s admonishments, while the expression on 
the man’s face—as he reaches for a grotesquely 
oversized flea — is as obviously comic as Aesop is 
witty. Frasconi’s picture of a tortoise for Aesop’s 
tortoise-and-hare fable strikes this reviewer as espe- 
cially noteworthy, along with a scenic illustration for 
“The Fishermen with the Stone in Their Net.” 

Compliments are also in order for the craftsman- 
ship displayed by storyteller Wescott in his refreshing 
versions of Aesop. For those who have read Mr. Wes- 
cott’s novels, it will come as no surprise to note that 
this gentleman has a way with words. His “newly 
narrated” fables are brief — as the most authentic 
translations of Aesop indicate they should be — and 
to Aesop’s ageless insights Wescott (himself a modern- 
day moralist) has given an assured, delightful touch 
of contemporary sophistication. 

Mr. Blumenthal] has printed this volume in three 
colors (black, gray and red) on Rives mould-made 
paper, direct from hand-set Emerson type and the 
artist’s original blocks, in a format of 7%x10% 
inches. It is bound in handsome boards designed by 
Frasconi, with cloth spine lettered in gold, and is en- 
closed in a paper-covered slip case. For those who can 
afford the price (reduced to $7.50 for members of the 
Museum of Modern Art), Twelve Fables of Aesop is 
a welcome addition to select bookshelves and a pleas- 
ant source of aesthetic and philosophical stimulation. 
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33rd ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING AND EDI- 
TORIAL ART AND DESIGN. Bradbury Thompson, 
Editor-Designer. Farrar, Strauss & Young, Inc., 
$12.50 

By P. K. Thomajon 


Each year this publication becomes more lavish 
and comprehensive. What was once the “Annual of 
Advertising Art” (modestly priced at five dollars) has 
burgeoned out into the “Annual of Advertising and 
Editorial Art and Design.” This latest edition has 
gone global and embraces articles by graphic arts 
authorities from Great Britain, Italy, France, Sweden, 
Germany, and Switzerland, along with a selected 
showing of specimens. Even imported papers are used 
as colorful section dividers. 

Presented in the 400 odd pages are several hun- 
dred items selected from over 11,000 submitted. Here, 
indeed, is a galaxy of contemporary visual creative- 
ness. The section on Television art and design is most 
provoking. However, there should definitely be a sec- 
tion on point-of-sale pieces which is entirely lacking, 
while the section on booklets and direct mail is far 
from adequate. The double-column credit panels set 
in abutting lower case lines make for rather difficult 
reading. 

The make-up of this formidable volume prompts 
the observation, that the Art Directors Club of New 
York is doing a superb public relations job both for 
its profession and its members. It has created an 
entire hierarchy of categories in its craft, astutely 
documenting each, and then dispensing coveted awards 
to those it deems worthy of its favors. 

Thus, the title of —ART DIRECTOR—continues 
to acquire more cachet as well as more cash! 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S HANDBOOK. By Cennino 
D’Andrea Cennini. Dover Publications, $3.50 


A scholarly treatise originally written in the Fif- 
teenth Century that is filled with quaint and bizarre 
knowledge on the theory and practice of painting. 

The author approaches his topics with inspiration 
and humility that makes for highly diverting reading. 
At times, his probings take on a Leonardo da Vinci 
aspect. 

The chapters cover such odd subjects as: How To 
Gild A Stone Figure, How To Paint Wounds, How To 
Make A Mordant Out of Garlic, How To Paint Water, 
How To Make Glue Out of Lime and Cheese. 

The modern reader might well happen upon some 
helpful hints in this ancient store of knowledge. 


THREE CLASSICS OF ITALIAN CALLIGRAPHY. 


An Unabridged Reissue of the Writing Books of 
Arrighi, Tagliente and Palatino. Dover Publications, 
$3.95 

An invaluable reference work, presenting facsimile 
reproductions of three little volumes of the three out- 
standing practitioners of Chancery Cursive, a letter 
form which has greatly influenced later styles and 
has been a source of inspiration to calligraphers. 

Direct impact with the originals of these classic 
scribes grounds one in basic values and communicates 
a wealth of insight into the craft. 

Oscar Ogg has contributed an illuminating intro- 
duction and A. F. Johnson rounds out this memorable 
volume with a bibliography on the three masters. 
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$I a word 


Hard Lettering : Mei — 


On film no minimum : 
24 hour service . 218 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK I6 


Book of Styles on request 
MURRAY HILL 4-1692 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
305 East 46th Street, New York 17 « MU 8-2445 
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HALF-OFF 


FIRST COME FIRST SERVED... ‘ 


Item# Description List Cost 
: DRAFTING or MASKING TAPE + i - ~ eee $1.35 eae = 





Se eee ee 1.65 d 
3 WATERPROOF CLOTH TAPE 2” x 50 Se 4.50 2.25 
4 COLORED CELLULOSE TAPE G3, % 72 yds.assticol.. .... 1.80 .90 
5 ‘4 “72 yes. Gets col.. 2 wk 2.40 1.20 
6 7 6 % 72 yas mI eOl, 2 2... 3.10 155 
Fe Oe ao bee ee ee he ee sw 3.50 15 
8 CHARVOS 7’ PENCIL COMPASS (GERMAN SILVER) . . . . 4.50 2.25 
9 WORD OO IVER. 2 kt te te 1.00 50 
’ sa POUR BOW VEIMGIL 6. ww ttt tw 1.25 63 
és WS gg ks ae es eS a 1.50 75 
12 REDUGING GLASS 7° ROUND... ... cc ee see Doz. 3.00 4.50 
13 MAGNIFYING GLASS 1” ROUND ........... Doz. 3.00 1.50 
14 DIETZGEN BLACKBOARD RULER 36” ........... 1.45 .73 
15 X-ACTO JUNIOR MODEL BLADES tio O00 to pack). ...... 6.00 3.00 
be TRIANGLES 6” 30° Prof. Quality ae ees, ae tee? sa .40 2 
CE TEUPOREEY Ne AL ee a ge He .50 : 
18 MATTE KNIFE heavy gurl? reversible blades ......... 1.50 .75 
19 CONTE COLORED PENCILS (20 asst. col.) . 2... 2... Doz. 2.40 1.20 
20 GENERAL #1118 CRAYON PENCIL eenined se er ee 5 1.20 .60 
21 DIXON #2210 CRAYON PENCIL (yellow) ........ “ 1.20 .60 
22 CHINA MARKING PENCILS (12 ASST. oo) ae s 1.80 .90 
23 A. W. FABER, EBERHARD FABER, DIXONS, EAGLE, 
DIETZGEN, aang I-NOOR AND other standard brands, 
crayon & Ee ee gb eng Doz. 1.50 By i 
24 DRAFISMAN > ARTIST ry 6to12 leads perbox .... 1.30 65 
95 SPEEDBALL PENS G-O and B-1.........5628886 nee. 1.50 75 
26 DRAWLET PENS #1 #2 #3 #445........2..... 1.50 By 
27 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS: #355-13B (12 pens, 1 Holder _ 65 32 
28 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS (equal asst. #353, 4, 5) GROSS 5.00 2.50 
29 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS eae GROSS 6.60 3.30 
30 Gold-Silver METALLIC be COLORS 
(10 round porcelains to b ox Ee lk ae a ye Fey 1.50 ae 
31 TEMPERA OR POSTER COLORS PINTS (6 asst. Col.). pt. 1.40 .70 
32 ALUMINUM LEAF (20 books to pack). . 2... 2.0... pack 10.00 5.00 
33 SHERWIN WILLIAMS JAPAN COLORS 
6 tubes to box—24 asst. col.). 2. 2 2 2... es 2.50 1.25 
HERWIN-WILLIAMS BULLETIN COLORS (12 asst. col.). .Gal. 6.00 3.00 a 
33 PALETTE KNIFE 3” ARTISTPAINTING. ........... 50 Bt tneendout off 0 Venee-ladenn 
36 HUNT PEN ASSORT. EQUAL #'s 22B 56, 99, 100, 103 GROSS €.00 3.00 Ave. (% block from station). 
= ARTONE AIRBRUSH COLORS SERI ss ee ee .60 .30 
oS eh I ae i oe 1.00 50 DRIVING. 2 Blocks from Queens 
39 DRAWING PAPER (approx. . asst. col.) 2” x 50 yds. .. . Roll 1.00 50 Midtown Tunnel—short ride from 
" £ x 50 yds. ..." 1.75 ‘88 Queensboro bridge. 
o “ oe “et al yds. 4 7 . o 2.50 1.25 v KING 
43 GRAPH OR PROFILE TRACING PAPER 17° « 17". || Ream 15:00 7:50 ee 
43 26" x 20 yds. . . Roll 4.50 2.25 
44 ae _ * DRAWING “ 26” x20 yds... . “ 4.50 2.25 
45 DRAWING PAPER CREAM 100% tag qual. 42” x 50 yds. . 14.00 7.00 
46 VELOUR PASTEL PAPER 20” x 26” 3 asst. col.) . ‘i 3.00 1.50 
47 RUSSEL FLINT WATER COLOR PAPER 72 Ib. 22” x 30”. ‘Oe, 5.40 2.70 PHONE 
48 BLU- VEL TRACING PADS 100% rag 9x12” ioz6% 1.25 63 RAvenswood 9-7306 
49" rw 'BG2 150 .75 
3s “* es 3 is - 14ST" | 2.00 1.00 
51 wo ou o ad o oe 19x24” 4.00 2.00 
52 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock 100% rag 7’’x1 ng ae 1.20 .60 
53 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock hg rag 14x20”. . . 4.00 2.00 
54 COMPLETE LINE OF SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES. ........ 
55 COMPLETE LINE OF AIRBRUSHES AND EQUIPMENT ae ee fa 
Repairs on premises—24 hour service. 
56 ALL MERCHANDISE SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. © 


WE RESERVE RIGHT TO LIMIT QUANTITY. 
MINIMUM MAIL ORDER $10.00. 


H.T. HERBERT CO. fig 


10-63 JACKSON AVENUE © LONG ISLANDCITY © NEW YORK 
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